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THE SUBJECT OF ONE OF EECKHOUT’S PICTURES 
By N. I. RoMANOV 


Moscow, U. S. S. R. 


In every large collection of pictures you can sometimes find an old 
picture, the subject of which has been erroneously defined and “much 
water will flow away” as the Russian saying is, before any one has the 
wish and leisure finally to determine the real meaning of the given 
work. Such a picture transferred to the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts 
from the Ioussoupoff gallery, has always been wrongly named. It is a 
large picture (H.2.25 m. B. 2.27 m., oil on canvas) by Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout, with the signature to the left below: G. v. Eeckhout fe. 1658 
(Fig. 1). The figures in it are of natural size. The picture at the time it 
was in the Ioussoupoff-gallery, bore the title: Jacob and Rachel are told 
of Joseph’s death. Under such a name this picture is mentioned by G. F, 
Waagen (“Jacob und Rachel héren mit lebhafem Schmerz dem falschen 
Bericht von Tode Josephs zu’’),'! and A. v. Wurzbach in the ‘‘Nieder- 


feng G. F. Waagen (Die Gemaldesammlung in d. Kaiserl. Ermitage zu St. Petersburgh etc. 1864, 
Pp. 414). 


(Copyright, 1933, by Frederic F. Sherman) 
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landisches Kiinstler-Lexicon’” repeats the same title, with a reference 
to Waagen, but without the words printed above in italics. 

Yet it is clear at first sight, that this title and the scene represented by 
the picture have nothing to do with one another. Instead of the aged 
Jacob and Rachel a middle-aged man (not one grey hair is to be seen 
in his reddish beard) and by his side a young woman are represented 
in the picture. The man has an olive-green caftan on, with a fur collar, 
and a turban on his head. His face betrays a Jewish type. The woman 
has a golden silk dress, a violet cloak cast over her forearm; a pearl 
earring is in her ear, strings of pearls on her neck and wrist. They both 
sit calmly, without dramatic movement or any expression of “lebhaften 
Schmerz”, and listen to what is being said to them by a man in a dark 
red jacket and brown trousers; with an overcoat, hanging behind his 
back, with only one sleeve put on. The man stands also quite calmly 
before them. He has just returned from his customary work in the fields, 
which is suggested by the colour of his sunburnt face, hands and legs, 
as well as by a sickle, a three-cornered small spade and a flask for water 
at his girdle, and by the spade he holds in his hand. Joseph’s bloody 
garment and the men, that have brought it to Jacob, are absent in the 
picture. It is also impossible to connect the subject, mentioned by 
Waagen, with the two asses and the lad represented on the right side 
of the picture, behind the sitting couple. Another definition, and also 
a wrong one, of the subject of this picture was given by P. P. Semenov. 
He names it: ‘‘Laban decides at last to marry Rachel to Jacob.’ But 
the age of the woman does not suit this subject. Besides, it is not clear, 
who is Laban and who is Jacob in the picture, and the two asses and the 
young man beside them remain still unexplained. 

But what is really represented in this picture? 

Instead of Jacob rending his garment in his grief we see two tired 
travellers before us; they are sitting in the street, by a stone enclosure, 
beside their belongings lying on the ground; behind them are two asses 
and a servant. A saddle and straw lie on the ground and a large, red- 
brown flask stands near them in the foreground. A man, who accom- 
panied by a dog has returned from the field, invites the travellers with a 
gesture of his hand into his house, represented in the background. Cows 
and sheep, that have returned from the pasture, a shepherd and a wom- 
an, with a burden on her head, are seen before the house. The day has 
waned towards evening and through the misty, dusty air the reddish 


2*Niederland. Kunstlerlex.” BI, p. 482. —R. Bangel also names this picture thus in his article 
about Eeckhout in the Thieme-Becker: “‘Algem. Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler.” 1914. B.X, p. 356, 

“Etudes sur les peintres des coles hollandaise et néerlandaise qu’on trouve dans la collection 
Semenov etc.” 1906, p. LXXXV, note 1. 
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light of the sunset is seen in the darkening sky. Thick masses of trees 
and the ivy creeping over the stone enclosure occupy the upper part 
of the picture. The tiled roof of a house, the straw thatch sloping from 
it and a round massive romanesque tower with a balcony rise above the 
verdure. On the balcony are to be seen two figures watching what is 
going on below, and some clothes are hanging over a balustrade. The 
scene represented by the artist is not a heart-rending, tragic scene but 
the peaceful idyllic close of a work-day in a town, which rather resembles 
a village. The olive-brown, dark green tints of the picture form a calm, 
deep scale, enlivened here and there by spots of yellow-golden and red- 
dish-brown colour. 

But the idyll will nevertheless be followed by a tragedy, as one may 
convince one’s self after reading in the Bible (Judges,chap.1gth) the story, 
one episode of which forms the real subject of Eeckhout’s picture. 

At first the Bible-story tells of a Levite, who sojourned on the side 
of Mount Ephraim. He took to him a concubine out of Beth-lehem- 
judah. She bickered with him and went away from him to her father’s 
house to Beth-lehem-judah and was there four whole months. Her hus- 
band went after her ‘‘to speak to her heart’’, as the Hebrew text has it, 
and to bring her back, having his servant with him and a couple of 
asses. The father of the young woman rejoiced to meet him and every 
day begged him to remain till the next morning. On the fifth day toward 
evening the man rose up to depart, “he and his concubine, and his 
servant....andcame.... and there were with him two asses saddled, 
his concubine also was with him. And when they were by Jebus, the 
day was far spent; and the servant said unto his master, ‘‘Come, I pray 
thee, and let us turn in into this city of the Jebusites, and lodge in it.” 
But the master would not turn aside into a city of strangers and preferred 
to pass over to Gibeah. “‘And they passed on and went their way, and 
the sun went down upon them, when they were by Gibeah, which be- 
longeth to Benjamin ....And when he went in, he sat him down in a 
street of the city; for there was no man that took them into his house 
to lodging. And, behold, there came an old man from his work out of 
the field at even, which was also of mount Ephraim and he sojourned 
in Gibeah .... And when he had lifted up his eyes, he saw a wayfaring 
man in the street of the city; and the old man said, Whither goest thou? 
and whence comest thou? And he said unto him, We are passing from 
Beth-lehem-judah toward the side of mount Ephraim; from thence am I: 
and I went to Beth-lehem-judah, but I am now going to the house of the 
Lord; and there is no man that receiveth me to house. Yet there is both 
straw and provender for our asses; and there is bread and wine also for 
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me, and for thy handmaid, and for the young man which is with thy 
servants, there is no want of any thing. And the old man said, Peace be 
with thee; only lodge not in the street. So he brought him into his house, 
and gave provender unto the asses: and they washed their feet, and did 
eat and drink. Now as they were making their hearts merry” .... But 
the horror, that is even now coming, occurs beyond the limits of Eeck- 
hout’s picture, which perfectly corresponds in all its details to the subject 
of the above quoted part of the nineteenth chapter of “The Book of 
Judges.” Thus this picture can be named: ‘The host invites the travellers 
to lodge in his house. (The Bible, “Judges”, chapt. XIX, 1-22)”. 

The artist has chosen the most lyric and human moment of the whole 
story, and there is nothing in the picture to suggest to us the base crime, 
that was to follow and that is described with almost epic calmness at the 
end of the nineteenth chapter of “Judges’’. It is however possible, that 
the figures on the balcony have been put there by the artist as a link 
with the events of the succeeding terrible night. But the tragic sight, 
which met the husband’s eyes at daybreak, is rendered with truthful 
simplicity and depth of feeling in one of Rembrandt’s drawings.‘ 

Another drawing of Rembrandt’s representing ‘‘The rest during the 
flight to Egypt’’® might serve as a prototype for the design of the subject 
chosen by Eeckhout. On this drawing also is represented a bearded man 
with agricultural tools. He is listening to a traveller in a turban, who is 
standing before him. The man is pointing with his hand at himself, 
and the traveller is holding one hand on his breast exactly as in Eeck- 
hout’s picture; and his connection with the group on his right may be 
seen from the gesture of his other hand. On the right side a woman sits 
against a small hill, seemingly, with a baby in her arms, her back to the 
spectator; beside her sits probably a servant and two asses stand in front 
of him. The gate and houses of a town are sketched in faint outlines in 
the distance. In the Print-room of the Moscow Museum of Fine Arts, 
there is a drawing of the same subject, of similar design and with some 
similarity in its details (only one of the two asses is replaced by a camel), 
attributed to Eeckhout® (Fig. 2). All these features of both drawings 
(except the children) correspond almost as well to the biblical story of 


4Klassiker d. Kunst: “Rembrandt Des Meisters Handzeichnungen.” Hrsg. v. W. R. Valentiner 
B. I, No. 144 (about 1655). The final tragic moments of this story have been chosen also by G. Doré 
for his illustrations of the nineteenth chapt. of “Judges”, which are executed in a beautiful romantic 
style. This story was rendered also by J. J. Rousseau in his poem ‘‘Levite d’Ephraim” (Oeuvres 
Completes. Melanges.) 

‘Klassiker d. Kunst. Ibid. B. I. No. 339 (about 1645) compare also No. 338 and 340 (Ibid). 

®(Drawing No. 37, (Portfolio 8) coming from the Mossolov’s collection. The general style and 
technique of the fd speaks for it being Eeckhout’s. Compare with Eeckhout’s signed drawings, 
executed also with pen and brush (ink and bistre), such for instance, as the following drawings: 
“Ein Schafer kniet vor einer fiirstlichen Jagerin” and “Gideons Berufung’”’ (Zeichnungen Alter 
Meister in Landesmuseum su Braunschweig.” Prestel-Gesellsch. N. 45 and 94.) 
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the Levite as to that of Mary and Joseph.’ According to the custom of 
Rembrandt’s school the transition from similar drawings of the master’s, 
through the drawing attributed to Eeckhout, to the design of his picture 
can, at any rate, easily be imagined. 

In some of its features it seems possible to confront this picture also 
with that of Domenico Feti in Dresden: ‘“The parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard”’.® It is known, that the ‘‘Parables” of Feti were acquired 
in 1648, together with other pictures of the duke of Buckingham’s gallery, 
by archduke Leopold William, Governor of the Netherlands, residing 
then in Brussels. Here Eeckhout could have seen them. Certainly, 
some similar features in these works of Eeckhout and Feti, namely, the 
general disposition of the figures and the depth of the space in the left 
part of the picture, can be explained as a simple coincidence. But a dog, 
that is even of the same race, and the man standing with a spade, which 
are represented in both pictures, denote not only a fortuitous coin- 
cidence, but point to a definite connection between the two pictures; 
the more so, that such details are not mentioned in the Biblical story 
of the Levite. There is also something Italian in the figure of the host 
in Eeckhout’s picture. At any rate the general scheme of the Feti’s design 
was so irrecognizably transformed in Eeckhout’s picture, that you can- 
not speak here of imitation, but only of a general impression, that gave 
the first impulse to Eeckhout’s independent original creative work. 
Certainly, it is clearly to be seen, that the oblong scheme of the design 
typical for the drawing ‘‘The rest during the flight to Egypt”, was con- 


tracted under Feti’s influence to the almost square one in Eeckhout’s 


7Eeckhout’s drawing in the Moscow Museum is especially interesting as representing a man with 
a spade and fork, to whom Joseph talks; beside Joseph is a boy, in his teens, and in Mary’s armsa 
swaddled baby, and further, near the ass and camel, two more adults. In the apocryphal Gospels 
and medieval legends of Mary’s life are mentioned servants (“‘pueri” and women), that attend on 
Mary and Joseph in their journey to Bethlehem, to be taxed, and in the flight to Egypt (C. de Tischen- 
dorff: ““Evangelia Apocrypha.” Pseudomatth. XVIII. — A. Kirpichnikow: “Legends of the life of 
the Virgin Mary as expressed in medieval art.” Journal of the Ministry of Public Education 1883 
p. 39 Russian.) Mary is bringing up Joseph’s son by his first marriage, Jacob the Younger, and there- 
fore is called Jacob’s mother (Historia Josephi. Cap. IV). A son of Joseph accompanies Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem (Protoev. Jacobi, XVII). When the travellers came to Bethlehem, they could 
find no refuge for the night in the town. Joseph negotiates with a man concerning a refuge. This 
theme — the seeking of a refuge — is frequently depicted in Western medieval poetry (A. Kirpich- 
nikov: “Studies in the Iconography of the Nativity’. News of the Russian Imperial Archeologic 
Society. T .VII. 1894 p. 9. Russian). Mrs. Jameson (“Legends of the Madonna as represented in the 
Fine Arts”. 1902, p. 199) mentions a print of the seventeenth century representing how “Joseph,” 
cap in hand, aalke expostulates with the master of the inn, who points towards the stable..... 
As the episodes of the journey to Bethlehem and of the flight to Egypt have been very often confused 
in the popular conception (A. Kirpichnikov. Ibid., p. 10), therefore the boy (Joseph’s son) and Joseph 
talking to somebody could be carried also into the pictorial representation of the ‘Rest during the 
flight to Egypt’’, as is to be seen on the above mentioned drawings of Rembrandt and Eeckhout. 
It is to be recorded, that A. Bredius mentions a picture of Eeckhout’s (Mr. Colnaghi’s in London), 
which represents Joseph and Mary “die in Bethlehem vergebens um eine Unterkunft anfragen’’ 
(A. Bredius ‘“‘Meisterwerke des Rijksmuseums zu Amsterdam”. 1887-89, p. 29). Is not this picture 
to be somehow connected with Eeckhout’s drawing No. 37 in the Moscow Museum? 

8Bibl. d’Arte Illustrata. “Dom. Feti”. Acura di R. Oldenbourg. Tav. XIX. To the possibility of 
such a confronting Dr. Shelly Rosenthal turned the author’s attention. 


%Mary Endres — Soltman: ‘Domenico Fetti’’ Inaugral — Dissert. 1914 p. 19 and 73. 
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picture. The whole picture became in consequence more concentrated 
and organic. But in all the rest there is a marked difference. Instead of 
Feti’s small picture Eeckhout created in this case one of the largest Dutch 
genre-paintings on a biblical theme. Whereas in Feti’s design the ar- 
chitectural background blocks up the space and prevails over the figures, 
thereby partly lessening their significance and even their psychological 
interest, — in Eeckhout’s picture the figures predominate over the el- 
ements of the landscape and architecture. The whole interest of Eeck- 
hout’s picture is in the spiritual relation of the figures to each other. 
Sorrow and anxiety for the woman are depicted on the pale face of the 
Levite. He has laid his hand lovingly on hers and is holding his other 
hand on his breast. Weariness and a dull feeling of the unknown are 
expressed on the face of the woman, who is holding her hand to her 
cheek (a gesture of depression and self-pity). The young servant, his 
teeth joyfully bared and his eyes gleaming, is eagerly listening to the 
host’s words of welcome. All the surroundings amplify the expression 
of the feelings of the figures and the mood of the whole scene. The space 
seems deeper and wider, than on Feti’s picture, without detracting atten- 
tion from the figures. In short, the space, trees and houses in Eeckhout’s 
picture form a whole subordinate to the figures and inseparable from 
them. The idealism of an Italian decorative composition, the equal 
value of the groups and distinctness of the principal parts of the 
composition are characteristic of Feti. Eeckhout’s picture renders a bit 
of the real world in all its Dutch pictorial integrity, with the close group- 
ing of the figures and the unity of the inner life expressed in the whole 
of the composition. It is undoubtedly one of the best and most significant 
of Eeckhout’s pictures.’ It is executed with the utmost care and the even, 
firm mastery of one of the best Rembrandt’s pupils, who adapted much 
of the colouring, style and typical details of the master. At the same time 
this picture shows most clearly, how those cardinal factors of human 
culture — the national leanings and tastes — form the typical character 
and chief features of a work of art by their interaction, transforming all, 
that is foreign, into a native character. 

It is all this, together with the exceptional rarity of the subject, that 
has impelled the author to bring this picture to the reader’s attention. 


10G, F. Waagen: Op. cit. p. 14; “Ein treffliches Werk des Mesiters” — See also references of K. 
Woermann (A. Woltmann and K. Woermann: ‘Geschichte der Malerei’”’. B. III, p. 717) and of 
Dr. A. Bredius (Op. cit. p. 29-30) regarding Eeckhout’s works of the fifties. 
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SOME UNRECORDED PORTRAITS BY GILBERT STUART 
Part THREE 
PorTRAITS PAINTED IN AMERICA 


By WILLIAM SAWITZKY 
New York City 


The opinion has often been expressed that Stuart’s favorite painting 
surface was an English twill with a diagonal weave, and that he began to 
use panels only when the importation of goods was suspended during 
the war with England, 1812-15. Whitley, in dealing with the artist’s 
Boston period, says on p. 151: “.... Stuart found it difficult to obtain 
prepared canvas upon which to paint. For some of his portraits he was 
obliged to use mahogany panels, the surface of which was not to his 
liking. He complained of their smoothness to the man from whom he 
obtained them, a Boston cabinet maker named Ruggles, who is said 
afterwards to have managed to indent the surface without tearing the 
wood, by cutting teeth in a plane iron and dragging the plane backwards.” 

These opinions are only partly substantiated by actual facts, as of 
about eight hundred portraits by Stuart which have come under my 
observation, I have found almost three hundred to be on panels. It also 
appears that the artist occasionally used panels years before the war of 
1812, as exemplified by about twenty or thirty paintings from his Phila- 
delphia and Washington periods, among them the portraits of Judge 
and Mrs. Joseph Hopkinson, Governor Thomas McKean, Mrs. Anthony 
Merry, Colonel Samuel Miles, Mrs. William Rawle, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Stow, and little Susan Mae Williams. Of these portraits on wood, the 
majority seem to be on mahogany treated to imitate a diagonal weave, 
but Stuart also painted on smooth mahogany, and not infrequently on 
soft wood panels, with either a smooth or roughened surface. The 
panels are of varying dimensions, a few as small as 16 by 22, others 
nearly as large as 30 by 40 inches. However, most of the panel portraits 
from Stuart’s Boston period measure about 22 by 27, or 24 by 29 inches. 
I personally feel that Stuart’s lightness of touch shows to greatest ad- 





CorRECTIONS 


In the first of these three articles, on Gilbert Stuart, published in December, 1932, page 21, lines 2 
and 3 from the top, read “Lady Temple”, instead of “Lady John Temple”; and on p. 26, line 16 
from the top, read “Historical Memoirs” instead of ‘Historical Memories”’. 

In the second article, published in March, 1933, p. 37, line 5 from the bottom, read “‘check lists” 
instead of ‘“‘check list”; and on p. 47> line 12 from the top, read “Isabella Monck, of Charleville 
and Grange Gorman”’, instead of “Elizabeth Monck, of Charleville, Golden Hill, Hampstead, 


Middlesex.”’ 
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vantage whenever he painted very sparingly on the vibrant surface of 
twill, and that he shared the preference of Romney, Raeburn, and most 
of the other British portrait painters for this peculiarly attractive weave. 
At the same time the fact remains that a large number of his portraits, 
English and Irish as well as American, are on a more finely textured 
basket-weave canvas. As a curiosity it should be mentioned that in a 
few cases of emergency he did not hesitate to paint on striped bed- 
ticking. 

The hitherto unrecorded portrait of Mrs. William Bayard, Jr., born 
Catharine Hammond of North Carolina, is a good example of Stuart’s 
brushwork on a smooth-surfaced panel of soft wood, measuring twenty- 
seven by thirty-six inches. As the composition and character are evident 
from the reproduction, it is only necessary to add that the lady has blue 
eyes and brown hair, that her dress is white and her shawl a bright red 
with multicolored border. The gilt armchair is upholstered_,in a figured 
silk of light green, the draped curtain is of a neutral greenish grey-brown 
color, and the blue sky is flecked with grey and pink clouds. Early in 
1926, this portrait came into the possession of a descendant, Mr. Howard 
Townsend of New York City, who up to that time had not known of 
its existence. It was, however, too late to include it in Park’s book, which 
had just gone to press. The dates of Mrs. Bayard’s birth and marriage 
do not seem to be known, but it is quite evident that the portrait was 
painted between the years 1805 and 1815. 

The subject of another unrecorded portrait is Anne Allston, youngest 
daughter of Benjamin Allston, a rice planter of Georgetown, South 
Carolina, and cousin of Washington Allston, the artist. Her dates, too, 
appear to be unrecorded, but family tradition informs us that Stuart 
painted the brown-eyed and dark-haired girl when she was seventeen, 
and that she died, unmarried, ten years later. It is told that she spent 
much of her time in Washington as a guest of Senator and Mrs. Huger 
from South Carolina, and that she was one of the belles during the 
Madison administration. Her charming portrait, painted either in Phila- 
delphia or Washington, is on twill canvas and measures twenty-five 
by thirty inches. Her dress, with its tight little bodice, is white; her shawl 
of tan silk with a figured border in blue and green. The backless Empire 
seat is upholstered in red brocade, the draped curtain is dark red, and the 
sky a mottled blue and grey. 

The portrait of Reverend John Henry Livingston, on basket-weave 
canvas, twenty-four and three-quarters by thirty inches, has, to all 
appearances, never been cleaned, which accounts for the fact that the 
reproduction is unable to convey its quality and the fineness of its 
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modeling. On the other hand, as the canvas has not been relined, it is 
interesting to find on its back this inscription in the Reverend’s own 
handwriting: 
Effigies Reverendi Dom: 
Joannis Livingston 
S. Theol: Doct: et Profess: 
neo-Eporac: minist. 
AEtat: 49: Anno Dom. 1795 
Steward pinxt. 


John Henry Livingston, a son of Henry Livingston and his wife 
Susanna Conklin, was born 1746 in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and died in 
1825 in New Brunswick, N. J. Educated at the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, he was called, in 1770, to the pastoral office of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in New York. He married, in 1775, his second cousin, 
Sarah Livingston, a daughter of Philip Livingston, the signer. In 1784 
the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church in America ap- 
pointed him their professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology, and in 
1810 he was elected to the presidency of Queen’s College, New Jersey. 
His “Memoirs” were edited by the Rev. Alexander Gann, D. D. The por- 
trait is one of great simplicity and directness, in which the half-length 
figure is placed against a background of shaded Venetian red. The Rev. 
Livingston’s regular and refined features and ruddy complexion are off- 
set by a white wig and a black ministerial gown with white bands. His 
calm eyes are of a very light hazel color. The book which he holds in 
his right hand, is bound in brown and tooled in gold, while the color 
of the foredge of the leaves is light green. A narrow strip of a red table 
cloth is visible in the lower right corner of the picture. 


A half-length of William Seton, New York financier and friend of 
Alexander Hamilton, inherited by the Maitland branch of Seton 
descendants, was recorded by Mason in 1879, and has been accepted 
until recently as an original Stuart. When it came into the New York art 
market a few years ago, it proved to be an early copy by an unknown 
hand. This is also true of another, very similar picture of William Seton, 
owned by the Hoffman branch of his descendants, and after seeing these 
two canvases I came to the conclusion that a small picture in the Thomas 
B. Clarke collection, catalogued as Stuart’s portrait of Cyrus Griffin, 
the Virginian, could be nothing else than a third copy after a life-por- 
trait of William Seton which was still unlocated or possibly destroyed. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that I have finally succeeded in 
locating the original portrait, that the owner has given me permission 
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to have it photographed, and that it can be reproduced, for the first 
time, in connection with this article. The finding of this portrait settles 
forever, in my opinion, the status of the other three pictures, and the 
confusion caused by the small copy which the late Mr. Thomas B. Clarke 
erroneously believed to be an original Stuart and a portrait of Cyrus 
Griffin. 

In the second of this series of three articles I stated that Lawrence 
Park’s catalogue raisonné of Gilbert Stuart’s work includes about one 
hundred portraits which, in my opinion, are mistakenly attributed to 
him. Beginning a list of expurgations with twelve English and Irish por- 
traits, specified in the March issue of “Art in America’, I now want 
to continue this list with twenty-one portraits allegedly of Stuart’s 
American period, covering the years 1793-1828. Examination and study 
have convinced me that of this number five are copies, by unidentified 
artists, from life-portraits by Stuart, while eleven have no connection 
whatsoever with Stuart, being original and characteristic works of some 
of his well-known contemporaries and fellow-artists. For the remaining 
five portraits I can, at this moment, suggest no definite classifications or 
re-attributions. 

The subject of Washington portraits is, of course, a long chapter in itself, 
and beyond the scope of my present remarks. I will, however, say this 
much: of the one hundred and eleven portraits of Washington, listed 
in Park, I have up to the present examined seventy-six, and of these | 
am unable to accept twenty-five as being the work of Stuart. After an 
examination of the remaining thirty-five, I expect to be in a position to 
write about my impressions and conclusions as thoroughly as it is my 
desire to do, and as the interesting subject calls for. 

The twenty-one portraits, ascribed to Stuart’s American period, but 
in my opinion not by him, are the following: 


178. James Connor (plate 112) 
180. William Kerin Constable 

196. Matilda Carolina Cruger (pl. 119) 
310. Leonard Gansevoort (pl. 183) 
361. Cyrus Griffin (pl. 216) 

470. John Langdon 

564. Moses Levy Moses (pl. 343) 
590. James Ogilvy (pl. 360) 

594. Robert Oliver 

622. Mrs.Edward Penington 

642. Colonel Timothy Pickering 
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670. Portrait of a Lady 

693. William Reed 

694. Mrs. William Reed 

746. William Seton 

868. Richard Varick 

917. Henry Howell Williams 

925. William Williamson (pl. 584) 
930. General Joshua Wingate 
931. Mrs. Joshua Wingate 

944. Mrs. Richard Yates 


Eleven of the cases which these portraits present, appear to me clear 
enough to permit definite re-attributions. The portrait of ““Leonard Ganse- 
voort”’ is, in my opinion, an early work of Ezra Ames. The Albany painter, 
while in a general way influenced by Stuart, became later on a more 
competent portraitist than he is usually given credit for. In this instance 
he seems to have studied a little too closely Stuart’s brilliant portrait 
of General Peter Gansevoort, Leonard’s older brother. This is indicated 
by the profiling of the half-length figure and the Stuartesque modelling 
of the features, particularly the eyes and eyesockets, nose and mouth. 
But while Stuart combines decisiveness and broadness with subtlety, 
and in his handling of paint hardly ever reaches a dead point, the brush- 
work in this painting is often thin and wispy, and in parts either hesi- 
tant or dull. The difference in quality between the two portraits, al- 
ready noticeable in the photographs, becomes very obvious when the 
paintings themselves are compared. Park’s note that this portrait of 
Leonard Gansevoort was engraved on wood by Goetze for Harper’s 
Magazine, 1881, vol. I. p. 537, is an error. The wood engraving is after 
another portrait of the same subject, painted, I am convinced, also by 
Ezra Ames, and about ten or fifteen years later than the first portrait. 

The portrait of “John Langdon”’ still hangs in the Langdon mansion 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where I saw it a few years ago. It isa 
well-known work of Edward Savage and its inclusion in a book on 
Stuart must have been caused by some misunderstanding on the part 
of Lawrence Park or one of his informants. 

Regarding the portrait of “Moses Levy Moses”, opinions are divided. 
The owner considers it to be by Thomas Sully. As a matter of fact, a 
“Mr. Moses’”’ is listed in Sully’s Register. Mrs. Hannah R. London, in 
her book “Portraits of Jews”, lists the picture under Thomas Sully, 
mentioning at the same time that “Lawrence Park has attributed the 
portrait to Gilbert Stuart”. Whether or not Park actually saw the paint- 
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ing, I have no way of knowing, but he included it in his list of Stuarts. 
I cannot agree with either attribution, as style and technique of the por- 
trait convince me that it was painted by John W. Jarvis. 

Portraits of the brothers John and Robert Oliver were listed by 
Mason, in 1879, as by Stuart, and as owned by two nieces of the sub- 
jects: Miss Emily O. Gibbes, of Newport, R. I., and Mrs. Edwin A. Post, 
of New York, respectively. To my knowledge, nobody has ever been able 
to verify this information. Recently, however, I have seen a portrait of 
Robert Oliver, attributed by family tradition to Rembrandt Peale, and 
owned by Miss Edwina Post of NewYork. Family traditions regarding the 
authorship of portraits more often than not prove to be incorrect, but in 
this case the tradition is borne out by the painting itself, which, I feel 
certain, is an early Rembrandt Peale. The obvious connection between 
the names Mrs. Edwin A. Post and Miss Edwina Post suggests the pos- 
sibility of this portrait of Robert Oliver being the one referred to by 
Mason as a Stuart. 

A portrait of “Richard Varick” was included by Mantle Fielding in 
his article “Paintings by Gilbert Stuart not mentioned in Mason’s Life 
of Stuart”, published in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 1914. 1 do not know, whether or not Mr. Fielding saw the paint- 
ing, but I am under the impression that his reference to the portrait was 
based on an engraving by J. Rogers. This engraving, however, is very 
clearly after the half-length portrait of Richard Varick which John 
Trumbull painted for the city of New York in 1805 and which can be 
seen in the City Hall. 

The information regarding portraits by Stuart of General Joshua 
Wingate and Mrs. Joshua Wingate, born Julia Dearborn, seems to have 
come to Lawrence Park from a source which he, evidently, considered 
reliable. His informant, however, made two errors. Searching for the 
pictures in Portland, Me., I found that the name of their owner is not 
Miss Mary Gray Roy, but Miss Mary G. Ray, and that the portraits 
are not by Stuart, but by Charles B. King. 

The unfinished portrait of ‘James Ogilvy” was known to Park, and 
while he found discrepancies in its history, he accepted it as the work 
of Stuart. In my opinion the painting is an early James Frothingham, as 
are also the portraits of ‘‘Mrs. Edward Penington’’, ‘‘William Reed’’ 
and “Mrs. William Reed” which were unlocated when Park was collect- 
ing his material. 

The portrait of William Kerin Constable, which Park listed as a 
replica, I have no hesitation in pronouncing a weak early copy after the 
exquisitely painted life-portrait by Stuart which is now owned by Mr. 
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Richard de Wolfe Brixey of New York City. I am well aware of the fact 
that the former owner of the copy sincerely believed it to be an original 
Stuart, as which it had come into his possession, and that he acted in 
perfectly good faith when he gave Mr. Thomas B. Clarke the affidavit 
which is quoted in Park’s book. Such cases are not uncommon and their 
explanation lies in the fallibility of family tradition, as well as in the 
inability of most laymen to discriminate between quality and the lack 
of it, which discrimination, applied to painting, has its inception in a 
sensitive eye and technical knowledge. 

That the portrait called “Cyrus Griffin” is a copy after Stuart’s life- 
portrait of William Seton, has already been mentioned and will be 
dealt with more fully at the end of this article. The portrait of Colonel 
Timothy Pickering can not be accepted as anything but a copy, by an 
unknown artist, after the original Stuart, and the same must be said of 
the portrait of Mrs. Richard Yates, listed by Park as a Stuart replica. 

Who painted the portraits of James Connor, Matilda Caroline Cruger, 
“Portrait of a Lady”, Henry Howell Williams, and William Williamson, 
I do not know. The case of Miss Cruger is a particularly interesting one. 
The portrait was acquired by the late Mr. Thomas B. Clarke at the 
public sale of the Frank Bulkeley Smith collection in 1920, and the 
catalogue of this sale quotes the late Charles Henry Hart as having made 
two highly enthusiastic statements regarding the picture, one of which 
reads: “The largest and the finest portrait of a woman I have ever seen 
or known of, painted by Gilbert Stuart.”” With this opinion I find 
myself in complete disagreement. The portrait is, to be sure, rather 
striking, and makes at first glance a reasonably good impression. It 
is thinly painted, in clear colors, and with the superficial appearance 
of delicacy and lightness of touch. With quite a remarkable accuracy 
it follows the general style of Stuart’s three-quarter length portraits 
of women, painted during the seventeen hundred and nineties. A perfect 
example of this period is the masterfully painted portrait of Mrs. George 
Pollock, also in the Thomas B. Clarke collection. Given the opportunity 
of removing the two canvases from their frames and of placing them 
close together, for purposes of comparison, it was most instructive to 
experience the development of my own reactions toward the two por- 
traits. The one of Mrs. Pollock remained entirely satisfying, every detail 
having been done with the completely self-assured, easy grace, which 
was Stuart’s distinctive gift. The folds in the tulle kerchief and the finely 
crumpled muslin sleeve, the lace ruffle edging the kerchief, the filmy 
bluish-grey ribbon and the pearls in her hair, are passages of competent 
and beautiful painting. At the same time, all these brilliant details are 
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in complete subjection to the quiet dignity of the painting as a whole, 
and there is nothing that obtrudes or jars. The reaction to the portrait 
of Miss Cruger is, upon continued study and analysis, just reversed. 
The first, fairly favorable impression, begins all of a sudden to grow thin. 
The rather large figure becomes as lacking in substance as a paper doll. 
What first appeared to be delicacy of touch, becomes artificiality and 
weakness, an exaggerated effort not to seem labored, in which the effort 
itself gives it away. As might be expected, this mincing refinement and 
too precise grace, every once in a while revert to their native coarseness, 
and so the whole picture sways between these extremes which seem 
inevitably to go hand in hand. The weakness is shown in the fussy 
daintiness of the flounced collar, the flat painting of the pale blue 
girdle, the ineffective hands, the insipid ruffle at the wrist, the form- 
lessness of the hair ribbon, and in all of the folds of Miss Cruger’s 
gown. The coarseness is apparent in the painting of the hair, and particu- 
larly in the long curl over her shoulder,as well asin the heavy rotundity of 
the pearls in her coiffure, and the nail heads in the upholstery. Grossly 
inartistic is the profiling of that part of the collar which covers her left 
shoulder and forms an almost straight and vertical line with her badly 
drawn left arm. This amateurish arrangement is accentuated by the line 
of the long curl over her left shoulder. Other crude details are the two 
triangular spaces between her arms and waist, the shadows over her 
upper arms, and the strangely opaque shadow which she seems to 
hold in her right hand. To sum up: the whole painting is in bad taste, 
and I am utterly unable to reconcile it with my knowledge of Stuart’s 
ability and the high average of his work. I am convinced that this paint- 
ing is either an early copy after an original Stuart, unlocated or lost, or 
that it was painted by somebody in deliberate imitation of Stuart. 

I have left the case of the small picture, called a portrait of Cyrus 
Griffin by Stuart, to the very last, as its “pedigree” is a most revealing 
example of the danger a collector incurs by accepting credulously as 
definite evidence what in reality amounts to nothing else than tradition 
based on a misconstruction of facts. For this reason it seems to me worth 
while to give it more room than it would otherwise deserve. Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke acquired the picture in 1921, and five years later, when doubt 
was thrown on its authenticity, he secured the following affidavit from 
a niece of its former owner: ‘“The portrait of Cyrus Griffin by Gilbert 
Stuart has always been in the possession of my family. There is ab- 
solutely no doubt as to its being his portrait. It is one of the few memen- 
tos of him in existence, as sc much was lost when his beautiful home was 
destroyed by fire. For many years previous to its sale, it hung in the 
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home of my mother’s brother, the late Dr. Matthew Page Waller. I have 
often heard him speak of this portrait and of the artist Stuart, who had 
also painted a portrait of the wife of Cyrus Griffin.” This affidavit was, 
I am convinced, given in good faith, and with the firm belief on the part 
of Dr. Waller’s niece that the picture was actually a portrait of Cyrus 
Griffin by Gilbert Stuart. But all she can really vouch for is that the 
picture had always been in her family, and that it hung in the home of 
her uncle, whom she remembers as having often spoken of it and of the 
artist Stuart. Evidently she did not know that an absolutely authentic 
life-portrait of Cyrus Griffin (1749-1810), as a middle-aged man, exists 
in the form of a miniature by Lawrence Sully, signed and dated 1799. 
It was presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1887 by 
Mrs. Louisa Stewart Mercer Leyburn, daughter of Colonel Hugh Mercer 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, and a granddaughter of Cyrus Griffin. 
A copy from this miniature was painted on canvas, 18 by 22 inches, in 
1835, that is twenty-five years after Cyrus Griffin’s death, by David S. 
Pope, and is in the Independence Hall collection of the City of Phila- 
delphia. Lawrence Sully’s miniature shows that Cyrus Griffin, at the 
age of fifty, had a lean, bony face, an aquiline nose, light blue eyes, and 
straight hair, worn over his forehead in a bang, and either white or 
powdered. The life-portrait of William Seton (1746-1798) by Stuart, 
painted about 1795, shows a man of about the same age, but with a fleshy 
face, straight nose, thick and wavy dark brown hair, brushed back from 
the forehead, and grey eyes. In all these details, as well as in the placing 
of the figure and the accessories, it proves to be the original from which 
the Maitland and Hoffman copies, as well as the small copy in the Clarke 
collection were painted. As Stuart painted a portrait of Cyrus Griffin’s 
younger brother, Samuel, and portraits of the latter’s daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gatliff, all of which are now in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, we can assume with a fair amount 
of safety that he also painted portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Griffin. 
These, however, have never been found, and so it must be concluded 
that they were lost in the fire which destroyed the Griffin home. The 
presence of a portrait of William Seton in the Griffin family can be ex- 
plained by the possibility of friendship between the two prominent men, 
and that in this case Seton may have presented Griffin with a small 
copy of his large portrait by Stuart. 





SOME EARLY PAINTINGS BY JOHN S. SARGENT 


By FrREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


Westport, Connecticut 


One of the earliest of John Sargent’s oil paintings, and the second of 
those listed in Mr. Downes’ book on the artist, was painted in 1875, 
when he was but nineteen, on a fishing smack off the coast of Britanny. 
It is a realistic life study of an octopus on the deck of the boat and is 
convincing proof of his mastery of his medium even as a very young 
man. There is no indication of indecision anywhere in the picture. It 
was carried through to completion at one sitting and with so sure an 
understanding of its peculiar artistic difficulties and of its possibilities 
as a medium for the exposition of technical proficiency that no revision 
was required. Indeed Sargent after the lapse of almost fifty years was so 
completely satisfied with its effectiveness that he signed and dated it 
across the top and furthermore inscribed it in ink on the back of the 
canvas. Not a prepossessing subject, he nevertheless seldom if ever in 
after years surpassed it as a technical tour de force, though he was a 
master of technic. It is easy to disregard the little picture because of the 
unpleasant subject, but an artist—one likeWilliam M. Chase for instance, 
who was himself a great technician—would estimate its merit correctly 
as a work of art for art’s sake and value it as he would a carcass of beef 
by Rembrandt or a corpulent nude by Degas. 

It is probably a mistake for a painter so naturally gifted as Sargent was 
ever to study with any master. From Carolus Duran, the popular French 
portrait painter of the period,with whom Sargent studied, he got nothing 
save a certain facility in composition and a liking for the smooth, suave, 
impersonal technic that one encounters in most of his important por- 
traits of later years. These more pretentious works lack the immediacy 
and sincerity of his early likenesses and for all their indubitable splendor 
often leave one strangely unimpressed.The early portraits, more directly 
painted and carefully studied, have an air of intimacy about them that 
makes them seem far more real in the sense of being more living like- 
nesses, from which the observer gets the idea of personality unin- 
volved by inessentials of background and dress, which occupy so much 
of the artist’s attention in the professional portraiture of his maturity. 
The small portrait of a boy, Jacques Barenton, owned by Mr. Levinson, 
the little Head of a Girl in the collection of the late Burton Mansfield 
and the sketch of the Sicilian Girl to many will prove more truly satisfy- 
ing than the pretentious portraits of his later years. Sargent seems to 
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have been born with a flair for technic which enabled him as a youth 
to reach a perfection that he never really surpassed in the smooth elegance 
of his mature manner. And unless one misses I think the implication of 
his appraisal of Duveneck as “‘the greatest talent of the brush of this 
generation’’—Sargent’s as well as Duveneck’s—we must conclude that 
in his own estimation the technic of his earlier portraits, which resembles 
in a degree Duveneck’s, was better than that of the great works which 
are now estimated as his masterpieces. 

For all their calculated effect, achieved by aid of costume and arrange- 
ment, such works as theWyndham Sisters are artificial in the last analysis 
rather than artistic, for they rely too obviously upon other things than 
revelation of individual character, personality, for their effectiveness. 
However glorious they may be as pictures they are hardly really great 
as portraits. Beside a Hals, a Rembrandt or a Velasquez they could 
hardly hang without their artificiality being plainly exposed. That 
Sargent tired eventually of these consciously contrived arrangements, 
necessitating an amount of labor in the painting of mere dress and sur- 
roundings which left him little enthusiasm for characterization, is pretty 
conclusively proven by the fact that toward the end of his life he gave 
them up for the more rewarding results of the portrait sketches in pencil 
and crayon of his final period. It is a pleasure to reproduce here one of 
these sketches made in a moment of leisure at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
Boston in 1922. It pictures Mr. Martin Birnbaum, a friend of his later 
years, and was presented to the sitter as a token of personal regard. With 
these unassuming portraits done simply to satisfy himself and with a 
long series of freely painted and glorious watercolor landscapes he oc- 
cupied himself for a number of years when not busy with the exacting 
labor of finishing the Boston murals. These murals are said hardly to 
sustain his supremacy as the greatest artist of his time but there can be 
no question as to their having very unusual and effective qualities as 
decoration. To some it seems that in their evolution he was not quite 
equal to sustaining the splendor he imagined, a splendor perhaps un- 
precedented in the history of mural art—and yet it may be that as an 
innovator in this field foreign to his customary practice he is destined 
to be remembered as long or longer than as the master portrait painter 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Personally I feel that the period from 1875, before he had turned 
twenty, to 1890, when he was but thirty-four, includes much of the most 
vital, most realistic and technically most perfect product of his brush. 
Not yet a recognized portraitist of international repute nor indeed a 
famous artist in any sense, he was still chiefly interested in the basic 
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importance of technical proficiency and in the endeavor to record ac- 
curately whatever he undertook to paint, coupled with a corresponding 
interest in the essentials of good composition. His success in the matter 
of design in these early years of his artistic career can be estimated by 
glancing at the reproduction of the Jeune Fille dans la Salle-a-Manger, 
picturing the daughter of Frank Millet, the painter, at breakfast, which 
he painted about 1880 for Albert Besnard, the French artist. This small 
canvas so crowded with accessories is a pertinent example of his success 
in the management of a difficult problem of design. Everything occupies 
its accustomed place in the composition and yet the crowded table, the 
shelf of glass and metal and the great white hanging lamp simply em- 
phasize the exquisite figure of the young girl reading, oblivious of the 
tempting viands before her. The handling of light and shadow is cal- 
culated to a nicety that accentuates the success of the design. The little 
Head of a Girl of the Mansfield collection and the Sicilian Girl, both 
dating from about 1880 also,were probably painted from the same model 
in Italy and are therefore two of his earliest essays in portraiture. One 
finds in them no attempt to accentuate the beauty of the sitter. They 
are simply truthful transcripts from life painted with a complete dis- 
regard of other than artistic considerations having to do with accuracy 
of observation ably presented by a technic capable of sustaining the 
similitude of life in his likeness. 
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AMERICAN MINIATURES 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
Westport, Conn. 


Miniatures of officers in the continental army during the Revolution 
and of their contemporaries in civil life are great rarities today. John 
Ramage, the Irish artist who settled in New York City about 1777, per- 
haps painted more of the heroes of that conflict than any one else. We 
have miniatures from his hand of General Washington, General An- 
thony Wayne, General Alexander McDougall, General John J. Van 
Rensselaer, Governor George Clinton, Lieutenant Augustine Taylor 
and Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt. Other revolutionary figures were 
painted by Charles Wilson, James and Rembrandt Peale and Elkanah 
Tisdale. 

Ivories by Ramage representing Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge and 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull have recently come to light and are here 
reproduced for the first time. The former,one of the artist’s finest produc- 
tions, measuring 1 13/16 inches high by 13% inches wide, is in pristine 
condition, the coloring as fresh and brilliant as the day it was painted. 
It is distinguished by the characteristics of Ramage’s best work. The deli- 
cate stippling of the soft grayish background matches the finest to be 
found in his other ivories. The colors are clean, the modelling of the 
face well indicated and the expression natural and life-like. Colonel 
Tallmadge is pictured at about thirty-five in military costume, blue coat 
with red collar and facings, white edging and epaulettes; white stock 
and ruffled lace frill. His hair is powdered and he has blue eyes and 
lightly tinted complexion. This likeness must have been painted in 
New York City, where Ramage was residing at the time, domiciled at 
25 William Street. 

Colonel Tallmadge, son of the Rev. Benjamin Tallmadge, born at 
Setauket, Long Island, February 25, 1754, graduated from Yale College 
in 1773 and in 1776 entered the continental army as a lieutenant. He 
received soon thereafter a Captain’s commission from General Wash- 
ington, and was entrusted with several hazardous and important serv- 
ices. He took part in practically all of the general battles which took 
place with the main army in the northern states; at Long Island, White 
Plains, Brandywine, Monmouth, Germantown and elsewhere. After 
the war he settled in Litchfield, Connecticut; in 1800 was chosen a 
representative to Congress, and died March 7, 1835. Another portrait 
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of Colonel Tallmadge of revolutionary date is the spirited pencil sketch 
by Colonel John Trumbull, presumably made during the siege of Boston 
in 1776 and representing him at twenty-two, at the very beginning of 
the war. 

Ramage’s miniature of Jonathan Trumbull, ‘Brother Jonathan’, the 
father of John Trumbull, while not so fine technically as the Tallmadge, 
nor in as good condition, is nevertheless a unique memento of an im- 
portant revolutionary personage. This ivory, probably painted in the 
early 1780’s pictures the sitter as an elderly man, in a gray coat with high 
turnover collar, white shirt and stock. He has grey hair, brown eyes and 
a slightly flushed olive complexion. The ivory measures 2 inches high 
by 15% inches wide and like the Tallmadge miniature is in a gold locket 
made by the artist. 

Governor Jonathan Trumbull, born at Lebanon, Connecticut, Octo- 
ber 12, 1710, entered Harvard College at the age of thirteen, in 1723. 
He was the last colonial and the first revolutionary governor of Con- 
necticut, and in the latter capacity he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
promote the success of American independence. His son, Colonel John 
Trumbull, who afterward became the foremost native historical painter, 
served with distinction in the continental army and was for a time on 
the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, General Washington. The por- 
traits of Jonathan Trumbull by his son, John, are almost all of somewhat 
later date than the present Ramage ivory. The half-length oil and the 
oil miniature at the Yale Art Gallery picture him as seventy or more. 
He died at seventy-five, August 17, 1785. 

The James Peale miniature of Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., second son of 
Governor Trumbull, born March 26, 1740, picturing him as a middle- 
aged man, was probably painted in the late 1780's. The ivory is rather 
small, 2 inches high by 1% inches wide, and being in a locket presumably 
made by Ramage has been mistakenly attributed to that artist. The 
technic of the painting has all of the characteristics of James Peale’s 
and resembles in no way Ramage’s customary style. The sitter is shown, 
turned to his right, facing front, his eyes to the spectator, in a black 
coat with high turnover collar, white waistcoat and stock. He has brown 
eyes; dark brown hair, powdered; black eyebrows and fair complexion. 
The background is of an olive green hue. It is a transition specimen of 
the artist’s work; small, in the manner of his earlier ivories and fine, in 
the exquisite technic of his later style. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., was successively Paymaster-General for the 
Northern Department of the American Army and Private Secretary to 
the Commander-in-chief, General Washington, during the Revolution. 
After the war he was a Congressman, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, Senator and finally Governor of Connecticut, succeeding 
his father. 

Two unpublished miniatures by John Trumbull represent Eunice 
Backus (his brother Jonathan Jr’s. wife) and Judge Samuel Livermore, 
a representative in Congress from New Hampshire, who was present at 
the inauguration of Washington asthe first President of the United States. 
The latter was painted in Philadelphia in 1792 and is a vigorous and 
effective portrait in little. The former, representing the artist’s sister-in- 
law, is in his happiest manner, the coloring confined to a scheme of 
light hues which effectively set off the rosy flesh tones and the delicate 
tints of the hair and eyes. Both of these miniatures are painted on Trum- 
bull’s customary thin wooden panels, measuring about 4144 inches high 
by 3% inches wide. 

One of the most beautiful of Elkanah Tisdale’s ivories pictures a Miss 
Gratia Bradley, a young lady of revolutionary days whose father and 
only brother were both officers in the American army. She was betrothed 
to a man whom she supposed to be a ‘Green Mountain Boy’, but who 
proved to be a British spy, whereupon she denounced him and saved 
the lives of her father and brother. No description can enhance the 
charm of this likeness. The coloring is unusually fine and pure for a 
Tisdale miniature. The sitter has light brown hair, soft blue eyes, fair 
complexion and wears a white dress. The miniature is 334 inches high 
by 214 inches wide, rectangular, and is now in the Henry Walters 
collection. 

Rembrandt Peale’s signed miniature of General Erkuries Beatty pic- 
tures the sitter in military costume but was, of course, painted some 
time after the revolution, probably in Philadelphia about 1800. It is not 
possible to say definitely that Rembrandt and not Raphael Peale painted 
the ivory—or for that matter several others which are also signed, as 
this, “RP”. Many of Raphael Peale’s miniatures are signed in full, either 
‘“‘Raphaelle Peale” or Raphe Peale”, but most of the ivories signed with 
the initials only are slightly larger and a trifle less perfect in technic and 
the chances are that they are not by the same hand. 

General Erkuries Beatty, born October 9, 1759, fought at the battles 
of Long Island, White Plains, Brandywine and Germantown, where he 
was wounded; wintered at Valley Forge and was at Yorktown when 
Cornwallis surrendered. This miniature portrait of him, measuring 
213/16 inches high by 2 5/16 inches wide, is now the property of Mr. 
Joseph Carson. 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


IMMIGRANT GirTs TO AMERICAN Lire. By Allen H. Eaton. Illustrated. 8vo. 

The Russell Sage Foundation. New York. 1932. 

A well illustrated work covering the contributions of our immigrant 

citizens to the arts and crafts. The Hiawatha tapestry by Pauline 

Fjelde, the Clock Dial of metal at Cranbrook, Mich., by Oscar Bach, 

W. T. Benda’s painting of the Polish Peasant Dance and the sculp- 

tures of Augustus Saint Gaudens convey an adequate idea of the 

importance of these contributions. 
GiLBerT Stuart. By William T. Whitley. Illustrated. 8vo. The Harvard 

University Press. Cambridge, Mass. 1932. 

Mr. Whitley’s volume is a valuable contribution to the history of 

Stuart’s career in England and Ireland recording a number of por- 

traits painted abroad which remained unknown to the present 

generation. It also adds considerably to our knowledge of the artist’s 
life abroad and to the sum of our knowledge of his character. 
REMBRANDT. By Arthur M. Hind. Illustrated. 8vo. The Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. Cambridge, Mass. 1932. 

Mr. Hind’s book, based upon his lectures at Harvard in 1930 and 1931, 

is interspersed with appreciations of Rembrandt’s works that add 

not a little to our understanding and appreciation of them. As one 
of the recognized authorities upon the master’s drawings and etch- 
ings his opinions upon many matters of technic are entitled to more 
than ordinary respect. It is in his comparisons of the drawings and 
etchings with the paintings however that he is most happy—illu- 
minating our understanding of Rembrandt’s genius in a new way. 

ILLUSTRATED HAND-LIST OF MINIATURE PORTRAITS AND SILHOUETTES. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. By B. S. Long and F. W. Stokes. 8vo. 
The Board of Education. 1930. 

This modestly titled publication is in reality a very complete catalogue 
of all the portrait miniatures in the great English museum, including 
works by all the English masters and many by foreign artists. The illus- 
trations include an adequate representation by the best artists and 
are handsomely printed. 

L’ArtT RELIGIEUX APRES LE CONCILE DE TRENTE. ITALY-FRANCE-ESPAGNE- 
FLANDRES. By Emile Male. Illustrated 4to. Librairie Armand Colin. 


Paris. 1932. 
A comprehensive and fully illustrated review of Religious art in 


Europe. 
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